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Low Income Farm Families 


Low income is the chief conditioning factor operating to reduce 
farm families to low economic and social status. Income per family, per 
capita, and per gainfull ly employed person is generally lower in agri- 
culture than in any other major economic enterprise in the United States. 

The data presented in the figures on the next two pages are for 
1929, a pre-depression year, and therefore present a picture which is not 
colored by abnormal conditions. Goods produced for home consumption and 
traded, as well as those sold for cash, are taken into consideration. 
Income earned off of the farm is not included, but neither is the fac 
that income from tenant-operated farms must be divided between two fami- 
lies taken into consideration. Furthermore, the incomes discussed here 
are gross incomes and therefore include money that must be spent for 
operating costs, cash rents, and mortgage interest charges. The amount 
of the farm income left for family living expenses on an average ferm 
with %600 gross income would undoubtedly be not more than $300. 

The first figure shows the geographical location and concentration 
of the 1,681,667 farms in the United States that received less than $600 
gross income during 1929. Approximately 7,700,000 persons lived on these 
farms as members of the operator's household, whose levels of li iving depend 
almost altogether upon what they could obtain for $25 por month per family, 
for it mist be remembered that operating expenses, rents, and interest 


charges probably consume 50 percent of the $600 gross farm income, 


FARMS WITH GROSS INCOME UNDER $600; PERCENTAGE 
: OF ALL FARMS REPORTING, 1929 * 


PERCENT 
1.00- 9.99 
10.00-19.99 
GZ 20.00-29.99 
30.00-39.99 


f : N ee rt . BS <0.00-49.99 
UNITED 8TATES TOTAL 1,682,000 FARMS GY 5 - MM 50.00 and over 
WITH PRODUCTS UNDER $600, OR 28 PERCENT : 


OF ALL FARMS REPORTING VALUE OF PRODUCTS * BASED ON 1930 GENSUS . 
REPORT OF VALUE OF PRODUGTS 
SOLD, USED, OR TRADED 
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None of the farms located on the map on the preceding page re- 
ceived as much as $600, and more than half of thom (900,000) had less 
than $400 for the year 1929. 

The two maps at the top and center of the opposite page show the 
location and number of farms of still lower income ~~ the one at the top, 
the 398,000 farms with less than $250 gross income, and the onc in the 
center, the 518,000 farms with from $250 to $399 gross farm income in 
1929. The map at the bottom of the page shows the location of the 766,000 
farms with gross income between $400 and %599. 

Every Stete in the country had some of these low income farms, evén 
some of the lowest (less than *250), but their concentration in the Appala- 
chian Highlands and the eastern Cotton Belt is apparcnt in all cases. These 
are areas of high birth rates and large families. The sane is true of 
practically all areas of minor concentration, such as the Indian-Spanish~ 
Americen area of the Southwest, the Ozark mountain region, and northern New 


England. 


FARMS REPORTED WITH TOTAL VALUE OF 
PRODUCTS LESS THAN $250 IN 1929 


UNITED STATES TOTAL 


398,000 FARMS OR 7 PERCENT OF ALL ae Mp 
FARMS REPORTED WITH VALUE OF PRODUCTS Pe ach dot represents 
ac, 100 farms 


NE. 27880 BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


FARMS REPORTED WITH TOTAL VALUE OF 
PRODUCTS $250-$399 IN 1929 


UNITED STATES TOTAL 


518,000 FARMS OR 9 PERCENT OF ALL wooly Bens dei ? 
FARMS REPORTED WITH VALUE OF PRODUCTS ; BONG OC eee 
Raed 100 farms 


NEG. 28195 BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


FARMS REPORTED WITH TOTAL VALUE OF 
PRODUCTS $400-$599 IN 1929 


Ny 


UNITED STATES TOTAL a 
Ce ee Sa Tuue ar paceuens ie BBG iicolrep ree ee 
FARMS RE D eae 100 farms 
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People on Poor Lands 


There are more than one-half million farms in the United States 
located on land that is so poor that it is impossible for the families 
living on this land to make a living by farming it, no matter how hard 
they try. The figure on the opposite page shows the location of this 
land. 


Most of this land should never have been converted from timber 
and gress culture into more intensive farming; some of it should never 
have been settled at all, but now that it is in farming, somewhere be- 
tween 500,000 and 600,000 farn families, and at least 2,500,000 persons! 

are handicapped by the lack of adequate natural physical resources. 


AS will be shown later, many of these poor land areas have high 
birth rates and low levels of living. They constitute some of the rural 
Slum areas of the Nation. Furthermore, they are the areas in which popu- 
lation increased more rapidly during the depression, due to a slackened 
urbanward migration and an actual back-to-the-land movement into some of 
the most poverty stricken areas. 


in some semi-arid sections, where correct land-use adjustment has 
not yet been accomplished, thousands of femilies, after two or three 
generations of settlement, are still living in sod houses or modified dug- 
outs. Population is so sparse that roads, schools, and churches, as well 
as other social institutions, are inadequate, so that school terms are 
sometimes shortened to less than 100 days per year, and many schools, be- 
cause of the lack of tax evaluations and scarcity of pupils, are able to 
operate only because they receive income fron sources outside of the 
districts. 


Nowhere in rural America, except among the sharecroppers of the 
Cotton Belt, are so many poor and inadequate farm houses found as in some 
of the poor-land areas. In some of the mountain sections, thousands of 
farm families are living in houses no better than those constructed by 
their forefathers who first settled in these localities as pioneer semi- 
farmers, semi-hunters. The average velue of farm dwellings in the five 
States of Georgin, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Arkansas is 
under $500, and the average for the fourteen Southern States, including 
West Virginia but excluding Maryland, was only $632 in 1930. 


LAND-USE ADJUSTMENT AREAS 


As 


: Grazing reorganization areas 
Pas Land-retirement areas 
Yn Range-protection and forest-use areas 
fe] Urban-rural adjustment areas 
: * SEE TEXT FOR 
Fea Non-adjustment areas AREA DEFINITIONS 


.S. R 
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Farm Tenants 


There were 2,865,000 tenant-operated farms in the  Unived States 
in 1935, and this number has probably been increased by this time to 
three million. The farm families living on these farms have approxi- 


mately 13 million people in then. 


Not all farm tenant families are disadvantaged or poverty stricken, 
hut the 776,000 obs ee together with the farm laborers, occupy 
the lowest rung on the agricultural ladder and do tend to create rural 

slum areas wherever they are highly concentrated. 


At its best, tenant status is a normel rung on the ladder fron 
farm labor to farm ownership; at its worst, tenancy forces fanily living 
standards below levels of decency, develops rural slums, and breeds 
poverty, illiteracy, and disease. Tenant houses are a equipped 
witn running water, Cure ce bathrooms, or indoor toilets. The poorer 


tenant fanrilies' food is imple, lacks variety, and often lacks some of 
the essentials of good nutrition. Their clothing, in a ereee many cases, 
is inadequate for the mere protection of the body, much ss does it pro- 


vide any sense of satisfaction. More serious ee) is os gradual develop-— 
ment of an inferior status thet comes to a segment of the people living 
for a few generations under persistcnt economic and social handicaps. 


Once tenancy as a mark of social status has fastened itself on a 
large percentage of the farm population in a specific area, it carries 
with it all of the institutional and cultural disadvantages =“ communities 
that have in their midst a recognized inferior group. Sooner pr: haver, “16 
also results in either a loss of desire on the part of Si saavae ee per- 
sons to attain social well-being or in a tendency to escape from perpetual 
handicaps by organized, direct, and sometimes violent action. 

The number oi farm tenant families has increased steadily since 
1880, and the areas of marked concentration of tena es is shown graphi- 
cally in the Pe on the opposite page. From this figure, it can 
readily be seen that there are great areas of the aesen in which more 
then 50 percent of all farms are operated by non—-owmers. 


PERCENT 


[3] Under 12.50 
WA 12.50-24.99 
25.00-37.49 


BRR 5 7150- 49.99 
sce 50.00 and over 
[_] Not reported 
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COUNTIES IN WHICH AT LEAST HALF OF THE FARMS WERE OPERATED BY 
TENANTS AND CROPPERS, 1880, 1890, 1900, AND 1910 
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Farm laborers occupy the lowest rung on the agricultural ladder. 
As a matter of fact, many of them are not on the agricultural ladder at 
all in the sense of making progress upward toward fara emership. There 


are nearly five million of them in the United nuabes, and if to their 


group are added the sharecroppers, who in their dominant characteristics 
are mere laborers, the number rises to more than five and one-half million. 
Under the most favorable circumstances, the farm laborer may be the 
on of a ne ighboring farmer who is working for wages during 2 short period 


of his life before he definitely moves into the status of farn tenant or 
owner-—operator. Under the most unfavorable circumstances, he is a migra- 
tory worker traveling over long distances seeking pieccwork and dragging 


his family with him from one farm labor camp to another. Unfortunately, 


those included in this latter group have apparently increased rapidly in 


oO 
e 


number during the last decad 

Farm laborers are located in every agricultural area of the Na ation. 
As can be seen from the map, however, they are heavily concentrated on the 
Pacific, Atlantic, and Gulf Geasts, If sharecroppers are counted as farm 


4 


laborers, concentration would also be narked throughout the whole Cotton 
Belt. 

At least 50 percent of all farm laborers are seasonal workers, and 
probably 300,000 of them are migratory laborers. They are not. for the 
most part, located in the poor land areas of the Nation; many of then, 
in fact, are in the more prosperous farming areas. In sone instances, 
as in California, they appear in great numbers in areas 0f tho highest 


rural standards of living, althourh the best evidences show that they do 


not participate in those high standards. 


HIRED FARM LABORERS AMONG GAINFULLY EMPLOYED IN 
AGRICULTURE, PERCENT OF TOTAL, 1930 


Y PERCENT 


F&=J Under 12.50 
WY, 12.50-24.99 
A 25.00-37.49 


RRR «3 7.50- 49.99 
a] 50.00 and over 
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Farm Families on Relief 


Until the economic crash of ten years ago, "farmers on relief" was 
an anomaly in America. The explanation of this phenomenon is not to be 
found solely in the fact that there had come into existence a federal re- 
lief program blanketing all sections and classes of the Nation in distress. 
It is partly due to a situation that prevails in agriculture and that has 
not been duplicated at any previous time in our history. Earlier depres-— 
sions came when there were still free lands in the West and while farmers 
were still following, to a considerable extent, a self-sufficing type of 
farming. Now agriculture is highly mechanized, markets are restricted, 
and the outlook for urban employment is not promising. 


There have always been many. poor people living on American farms. 
When the depression came on and deepened, more and more of the border— 
line families fell below the poverty line, until in February, 1935, the 
number of farm families on relief or rehabi itation was morc than one 
million. At some time during the last seven years, more than one out of 
every four rural familics in the United States has been assisted by 
either the Works Progress Administration or the Farm Sccurity Administra— 
tion. 

Relietl elicits in the farm population are not primarily voung, 
unattached individuals, but arc predominantly men and women with children 
or aged people dependent on them. In meny arcas of the country, they are 
suffering from conditions that are beyond their control, and the relicf 
rolls have contained owmers as well as tenants, croppers, and laborers. 


Relief has been necessary in every section of the Nation, but 
there has been more need in some sections than in others. The percentage 
of all persons receiving relief has been highcst in fovr distinct areas: 
the Appalachian-Ozark Highlands, the Cut-Over sections of the Great Lakes 
States, the Dakotas and castern Montana, and in the Southwest. By and 
large, these areas of heavy relicf have been the typical poverty areas 
represented in the maps showing the location of poor lands, low income, 
tenants and laborers, but they were of course ereatly influenced also 

by a series of droughts in the Groat Plains. 


it is true, of course, that relief was established and has been 
administered to mcet an emergency, but it is also truc that emergencies 
developed chicfly in those spots in agriculture that were and are chroni- 
cally weak. The farm relicf families have not, for the most part, been 
newcomers to relief areas. They have been people who were living and 
working under chronic and basic disadvantaging conditions in these areas 
before the depression, 


INTENSITY OF RELIEF - JUNE 1935 


RATIO OF PERSONS RECEIVING RELIEF, JUNE 1935 
TO TOTAL POPULATION APRIL 1930 ¥> 
BY COUNTIES 
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Unemployment in Agriculture 


"Unemployment in agric es ‘e" is almost as great an anomaly as 
farm familics on relief, not that farmers have universally been effec- 
tively employed, but because fan in the past has been relatively 
sclf-sufficient and because we have quite habitually counted as 
ployed only those who ; normally work for cash wages. Therc were, however, 
according to the 1937 Unemployment Census 1,547,000 males re on farns 
who were either totally or partially unemployed or who had 1 only emergency 
employment 


ee 


Of this mamber, 576,000 were partially unemployed and 266,000 were 
employed in emergency public works — WPA, CCC, NYA, etc. ies the remaining 
705,000 were ae unemployed. The following 2 ep shot Mk geographic 
location of these tote lly unemployed and omergen cy workers in 1937 and 
of the aes employed persons living on farms. 

nemployment on farms is not due e entirely to the depress Sion, (ib 
in ees ap a combination of long-time trends. The Propertiom of tots. 
gainfully employed in the Nation who were ongeged in farming declined 
an almost constant rate from 1870 to 1930. During this whole period, 
however, there was an almost constant increase i non-fsrm. papi oonen te 
created by expanding industrial and commercial dey elopment. The result 
was that those not needed for farm work migrated o towns and cities. 


This net migration was aporoxin nately 6,000,000 during the deeade of the 
twenties. The gross migration was from 500,000 + Set ak O00 for each 
year from 1922 to 1926. During 1932, however, there was a back-to—the— 
land movement, and sinec that time, urbanward migration has failed to 


absorb the excess farm population of working age 


Unless net migration to the citics from farms is to develop in 
great volume or new opportunitics for employment are developed in agri 
pesca the problem of unemployment in the fern population will grow 

stcadily eee because of the OSes | percecntage of the farm 
Roea ‘tion in the working age groups. As will be show a little later, 
there ie probebly be 23 percent morc of the farn population between 
the ages of 15 and 65 in 1960 than there is in 1940. 


TOTALLY UNEMPLOYED AND EMERGENCY WORKERS, MALE, 
LIVING ON FARMS, NOVEMBER 1937 


UNITED STATES TOTAL 


971,000 PERSONS 
Each dot represents 


100 persons CENSUS OF 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
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PARTLY UNEMPLOYED MALES LIVING ON 
FARMS, NOVEMBER 1937 
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UNITED STATES TOTAL 
576,000 PERSONS 
Each dot represents 


100 persons CENSUS OF ~ 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
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For generations, the people of this country have moved about in 
Search of what they believed or hoped were better economic or evitural 
advantages. For over one hundred yesers they moved in great volume 
westward across the continent. For the last fifty years, they have 
been moving in great numbers from farms to towns and cities. During 
the depression, this cityward movement slackened and there was, fora 
time, an actual back-to-the-land movement. 


The map shows the migration to and from farms for the decade 
1920100 2930. It aas during at least the first half of this decade 

that there was quite a marked disparity betwecn relative prosperity 

in urban areas and the lack of it in acriculture. ‘This stimulated a 
tremendous net migration from farms to Catics, g its highest 

peak in the five-year period 2922 to 1926, during which period there 
was a net movement from farms of 3,420,000. 
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White this movement from the farm slackencd after 3.926, popu- 
tation still Left the land in fairly great numbers for the noxt five 
years. It is calculeted that there were approximatcly 6,000,000 more 


persons who left farms for towns and citics during the decade then there 
were who flowed in the opposite direction. 


The migration away from farms was, for the most part, from areas 
in which population pressure on the natural resources was most pronounced. 
Sixty percent of it was from the South, The severest Losses occurred in 
South Carolina, Georgia, Kentucky, and Texas, each of which lost more than 
300,000 persons during the decade. 

Migrants from farms to cities generally went from areas of lesser 
to areas of greater opportunity. Manufacturing centers offered numerous 
opportunities. One hundred sixty-seven counties in which manufacturing 
is predominant received almost three-fourths as nany migrants as left 
farms. Three major cities - New York, Chicago, and Detroit — with their 
immediately surrounding territory, account for one-fourth, and the metro- 
politen area of Los Angeles, with more than one million in-migrants from 
other parts of the country, alone received one-sixth. 


COUNTIES IN WHICH THE NET MIGRATION FROM RURAL AREAS, 
1920-30 WAS EQUAL TO SPECIFIED PERCENTAGE OF 
THE RURAL POPULATION IN 1920 
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PERCENT 


[E55] Under 10 
WU 10-19 
RRS 20-29 
ee 30 and over 
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Farm Familics on Low Standards of Living 


An index of the physical level of living of the families of the Nation 
probably. more nearly reflects their gencral economic well-being than any 
other measurement. The map on the opposite page is an index constructed on 
the basis of the only factors available on a nationwide basis, namcly, per- 
centage of farm homes with electricity, telephones, radios, automobiles, and 
water piped to the dwolling. 

t is easy to see how the influence of low income, poor lands, and the 
sharecropping type of tenancy reflect themselves in low material levels of 
living among farm families. The arens in which these factors are present are 


black on the man. 


coheed 
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Any fundamentally disadvantaging factor that operates consistently in 
agriculture is sure, in due time, to reflect itself in the standard of ] living 
of the people who farm. This is true whether the factor is physical, such as 
poor or eroding soils or recurrent droughts, whether it is financial, such 
low income or bad economic arrangements in relation to tenants and laborers, 
or whether it is social and culturel, represented by ineffective and ineffi- 
cient social institutions and orgmizations. When two or more disadvantaging 
factors are operating or conditions sre prevailing over a wide geographic 
area, the standard of living of large segments of the populetion within the 
aren a5 almost certain to fall to a very low level. 

The rurel slums of the Nation exist in the geographic areas of the 
Nation represented by the black spots on this map. In these areas, approxi- 


mately one-third of our farm people live. These areas were not reduced to 


poverty solely by the recent depression, although it was here thet the greatest 


percentage of the people succumbed to the conditions of the depression and 
felt the impact of these conditions first and most severely. They have been 


and still are the chronic weak spots in American rural life, 


STANDARD OF LIVING INDEX, 1930 


BASED ON PERCENT OF FARM HOMES WITH ELECTRICITY, TELEPHONE, 
RADIO, AUTOMOBILE,AND WATER PIPED TO DWELLING 
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